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ROYAL WORCESTER DECORATION. 

By Mrs. Emma Haywood. 
Second Article. 



PROPOSE in this chapter to give directions 
for painting china after the Royal Worces- 
ter style in mat colors, although the de- 
sign which illustratf-s this article could be 
used for gold only if desired and would 
look exceedingly handsome so treated. 

The materials required for painting either 
in gold or colors were enumerated in the 
last issue of this magazine. 

In the first place wipe the vase over with 
turpentine and apply a coating of vellum 
according to directions already given. Do 
's not forget that the vellum must he thor- 
oughly ground, and if decorating ivory 
white ware a thick coating is needed or 
the glaze will show through, blend the tint 
till quite smooth and when dry carefully 
transfer the design. In doing this be sure 
you do not press your fingers on the vellum 
tint as the marks would probably show 
when fired. Great care should also be 
taken to prevent .any dust settling on the 
vase while drying as dust mars the beauty 
of the work. China should never be dec-, 
orated in a room where people are moving 
about or that has recently been swept. 
When the ground tint is thoroughly dry, scrape it off with- 
in the line of the design as cleanly as possible; see that the 
edges are not in the least rough or jagged ; after scraping off all 
you can, cover a brush handle with a clean piece of rag, dip it 




green and bronze green and dark brown mixed; for an intermediate 
shade add bronze green to light- yellow green. Paint in the stems 
with bronze green and a little brick red. 

When the first painting is dry touch up the points of the 
light petals with the dark shade of yellow, and shade the dark 
leaves with the same color, to which add the least touch of 
brick red; if too bright tone with brown. Touch up the green 
leaves and only shade a little where absolutely necessary. Paint 
the feet in solidly with bronze green ; to do this use a small fiat 
tinting brush. An even thick coat of mat gold can now be put 
on the rim; mix the gold as before directed with turpentine 
only if prepared for use on a glass. slab. Let the work stand for 
at least twenty-four hours before sending it to be fired for the 
-first time; be sure it is put away in a dry place as vellum is 
very sensitive and easily affected by damp 

When fired the painting can be touched up where necessary 
with the same colors previously used. Next the entire design 
must be outlined with a fine flat line of gold, the stamens must 
also be put in with gold and the leaves veined in the same 
way. 

To apply this gold line use a very fine tracing brush, keep 
the brush well filled with gold or it will be apt to look poor in 
places when burnished. Now splash the feet with gold and 
give the rim a second coating. After the second firing burnish 
the rim and feet with a glass burnisher and the fine lines with 
an agate or bloodstone. 

A variety of designs can be adopted to the Royal .Worcester 
style of decoration but they must in all cases be outlined with 
gold; the outline can be either raised or flat, to suit the de- 
signer. 

China painting of all kinds is found to be of such general 
interest that a few remarks with regards to Dresden colors may 
be acceptable to my readers. 

These colors are much more expensive than any others, a 
small tube of Brunswick black costing as much as seventy-five 
■cents, but for flesh painting the Dresden colors are simply un- 
"Bqualed; they can be used in conjunction with French and other 
makes without detriment to either. 
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in turpentine and rub off any little pieces that may still adhere 
to the china. 

The subject of the design is the common yellow azalea that 
grows out of doors on a bushy shrub. It is somewhat conven- 
tionalized in treatment as is generally the case for this kind of 
flowing design. The lower petals are of a very pale yellow, the 
upper ones are orange color. The eolors needed will be egg 
yellow, buff, light yellow green, bronze green, brick red, dark 
brown and turquoise blue. Fat oil will also be required or bet- 
ter still use with the colors copaiba ; it is a little more expensive 
but preferable to the fat oil, because it does not dry so fast, it 
is for this reason that copaiba is always mixed with vlelum for 
tinting. 

As I have before remarked all the mat colors come in pow- 
der. Put out on a six inch tile a little egg yellow, grind it 
with turpentine until perfectly smooth, then add a little copaiba, 
take a medium sized flat end brush and lay in the light petals 
as flat as possible ; for the dark petals mix egg yellow and buff, 
prepare the shade with turpentine and copaiba as before ; if the 
color becomes too thick add a little turpentine to make it work- 
able; never after it is once mixed add more copaiba or fat oil. 
For the green leaves vary the tints, but do not shade much, as a 
better effect will be gained by using flat tints. For the small 
growth make a tender green with light yellow green and a little 
turquoise blue added to it; for the darkest leaves use bronze 



Sueh a charming little design as the dainty group of 
cherubs published last month in this journal, or those by Penet 
in this issue is exactly suited to the Dresden style. 

The colors required for painting such a group are pompa- 
dour red, ivory yellow, blue green, dark blue, yellow brown, 
chestnut brown and Brunswick black. Begin by transferring 
the design with a very fine lead pencil line, this can be done in 
two ways. Rub a soft lead pencil all over the back of the design 
and then go over the outline with a bone tracer after fixing the 
design in position, or go over the entire outline on the reverse 
side with a lead pencil before placing it on the china to which 
it is to be transferred, then go over it again with a bone tracer 
when a perfectly clear impression will be found beneath on re- 
moving the paper, always, provided that you have first wiped 
the china over with turpentine and thoroughly dried it with a 
clean rag. 

Begin painting by outlining the figures and features faintly 
in pompadour red. While this is drying lay in for golden hair 
a'fi&t wash of yellow brown, not too stroug. Make the floating 
scarves a turquoise blue by mixing blue green and dark blue. 
Lay in the leaves with blue and ivory yellow mixed ; use pom- 
padour red for the roses in the wreath. Now make a flesh tint 
with pompadour red and a very little ivory mixed ; add some 
tinting oil and if the outline be dry lay on a flat tint with a 
brush kept especially for flesh painting, then blend with a short 
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firm flat end stippling brush ; brush until the color lies quite 
smoothly. While this tint is still wet work in the shadows ; for 
these make a mixture of blue green, yellow brown and flesh tint 
already prepared ; blend the shadows with a stippling brush. 

Lay in the wings with a pearly gray made from Brunswick 
black and dark blue. See that every part of the design is se- 
cured in color before sending it for a first firing. Flesh to be 
properly worked up must be fired twice. It is well for the 
whole coloring to be rather faint in the first instance so as to 
leave room for working up properly after firing. Every part 
must be carefully shaded and worked up in the colors already 
used. A little chestnut brown and Brunswick black will be 
needed for shading the hair. 

These pleasing little groups of cherubs, many of which have 
appeared in back numbers of the Decorator and Furnisher, 
can be treated in a much more sketchy manner if desired by 
means of flat tinting when one firing will suffice. The flat tint 
must be applied as already described only in place of shading a 
careful conventional outline must be put in with pompadour 
red. This manner of working is much more rapid than the 
other and in some cases answers well enough. For the large 
bold shapes for jugs and vases made in ivory white ware some 
of the styles of decoration carried out at the Doulton Works are 
effective and comparatively quickly done. Take for instance a 
realistic design of fleur de lis, paint in naturaL colors, then for a 
background put in separately some colors that blend well to- 
gether and form a contrast to the flowers. Mix some flue with 
each of these colors with a palette knife, add some tinting oil 
also if the room be very warm ; make a mottled background 
with a square end brush of medium size, dip it first into one 
color, then into another and put it on with short strokes, work- 
ing from left to right ; see that the ware is covered in every 
part ; outline the design with ivory black and introduce if prac- 
ticable a little gold rim handle and base. One firing should be 
sufficient. The Lacroix colors are well suited to this kind of 
work, which is at the same time cheap and artistic if properly 
managed. 



The painting of panels for the decoration of chimney-pieces 
and grates has made rapid strides of late years in a quiet, inob- 
trusive way, and so far no decorations are so effective as those 
just introduced. They have the expression of dignity and repose 
seen in a first-class oil painting, with the brightness and vivacity 
of a clever water-color drawing. When one comes to remember 
that the artist who paints these two- tile panels, works in, com- 
paratively speaking, dull colors, and often a still duller medium, 
it shows what rare manipulative skill is required to produce 
pictures of such merit. Only artists of great experience and 
proved ability can anticipate to a nicety the appearance a pic- 
ture painted in ehina or earthenware colors, will assume after 
the firing has released the metallic oxides, and clothed the other- 
wise dull-looking daub with brilliance and beauty. Both land- 
scapes and seascapes are produced, but, if anything, the former 
lend themselves the more readily to successful treatment in 
ceramic colors. 




JAPANESQUE HOUSES AND THEIR FURNISHING. 

N American, one fully in accord with 
American ideas and fashions in mat- 
ters pertaining to the arranging of 
the house, would doubtless declare 
that the Japanese do not furnish 
their houses at all. Possibly from 
our view of the case they do not, 
nevertheless their homes have in 
them all of the comforts and many 
of the luxuries of life as they look 
upon them, and very few well in- 
formed persons will dispute the 
statement that the fashion of their 
dwellings is far more conducive to 
health and long life than are our 
hermetically sealed apartments 
with the fiery furnace belching forth volumes of cooked air heated 
until all the vitality is burned out of it, leaving nothing but at- 
mosphere ashes to sustain the life of the human beings who 
inhabit such apartments and call such a temperature and such 
air "luxuries." 

Japanese houses are for the most part made of boards, care- 
fully cut and fitted, and so arranged that they may be taken 
apart on short notice, and set up elsewhere if circumstances or 
inclination demand a sudden Sitting. 

The foundations of the house are often made of stone posts 
set quite deep in the ground. Over these are placed large square 
posts of wood, the lower ends so carefully cut and so closely 
fitted over the stone that there is scarcely room to press a pin 
between the two. The pointed corners of the post sometimes 
extend almost to the ground outside of the stone, and upon this 
foundation which would appear unstable in the extreme to 
eyes accustomed to our solid brick and stone foundations the 
house rests. 

Many of the houses are so constructed that almost all Of 
the enclosing walls or sides may be removed at pleasure. In- 
deed it is quite the custom to have at least two sides moveable, 
leaving only the frame and the partition walls which give 
solidity to our structures, are in Japanesed wellings either greatly 
modified or altogether wanting, and their places supplied by 
screens or sliding partitions that may be moved aside or entirely 
taken away, throwing the interior into one immense apartment 
when desired, 

The frame of the house which is unduly light, and accord- 
ing to our ideas absurdly slight and frail, answers its purpose 
admirably when one considers that it has no great weight 
to support, as there are no plastered ceilings, heavy partitions 
or massive roofs to support and no cumbrous upper stories, 
mansard attic, cornices or enormous heavy furniture such as we 
are accustomed to see in our own apartments. The furnish- 
ings ©f a single room in some of our fashionable houses would 
crush one of these fragile structures, especially, if it included a 
folding bed containing six or seven hundred pounds of iron and 
wood enough to build a small room without the addition of 
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